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Kaffeeklatsch: Regina Van Nieuwenho- nicki of Pulaski exchange small talk with 
ven, from left, and Albert Van Nieuwenho- Bill Smith, one of the owners of BJ’s Cafe 
ven, both of Green Bay, and Adam Brud- in Pulaski. 


Feed mill: Ken Aprill of Pulaski shovels oats into a Pulaski pride: Gary Drzewiecki, 
bags at the Pulaski-Chase Co-op. The mill is an Pulaski village president, dis- 
integral part of the farming community. cusses the village he leads. 


Printers: Brother Anthony Gancarz of Pulaski works at a 
Linotype machine while the Rev. Everard Scesney, 
general manager of the Franciscan printery, watches. 

“It’s really the best of both worlds. If you 
like the quiet bedroom community, you 
stay in Pulaski. If you want a faster pace, 
cities like Green Bay are close by.” 

— Pulaski Village President Gary Drzewiecki 













Pulaski wears ethnic heritage with pride 


By Lisa Sumter 

Press-Gazette 

PULASKI The patches worn by Pulas¬ 
ki police officers proclaim it the "Gate¬ 
way to the North." 

But folks in this growing village think 
they have something pretty special right 
here at home. 

"It’s really the best of both worlds," Vil¬ 
lage President Gary’ Drzewiecki says. "If 

you like the _ 

quiet bedroom Press-Gazette photos 
community by Sandee Gerbers 

you stay in Pu- - 

laski. If you want a faster pace, cities like 
Green Bay are close by.” 

That is not to say the village hasn’t 
grown. Primarilv in the northwest corner 
of Brown County, Pulaski in the last few 
years has annexed land in Shawano 
County and may soon branch into Oconto 
County. Its population of 2,212 has ex¬ 
ceeded state projections for 1990 by more 
than 100. 

The aggressive, progress-driven style of 
their president seems balanced by the vil¬ 
lagers’ satisfaction with the close-knit en¬ 
vironment that is their community. 

Eugene Kaczmarowski is a foreman at 



an integral business of this farm commu¬ 
nity — the Pulaski-Chase Co-op. Raised 
on a farm. Kaczmarowski now rents land 
not far from the co-op — so close he can 
run home at noon to feed his cows. 

He stands among the grain bins in the 
dusty feed mill, where he is a foreman. 

"I like the small community feeling. 
You get to know all the people,” he says. 
"You get to know your customers and you 
care about them.” 

Another business that looms large over 
Pulaski is Carver Boat Corp. Established 
in 1957, Carver is no longer locally 
owned, but "a good portion" of the com¬ 
pany’s 950 employees are Pulaski resi¬ 
dents, a company official says. 


They embody the rural tradition of 
hard work and dedication, with as many 
as three generations of families working 
at the plant, says Dick Nocenti, market¬ 
ing and communications manager. 

"One of the things we’ve found is the 
high quality of the work force here. We 
have very little turnover," he says. 
"There is a real honesty and integrity in 
the work ethic here." 

Beneath even the rural tradition, is a 
strong Polish heritage. The area was set¬ 
tled by Polish immigrants in 1880 and Pol¬ 
ish names still adorn some storefronts, 
such as Peplinski’s True Value Hard¬ 
ware. Each year thousands of people visit 
the village in July for Pulaski Polka Days 
and its parade. 

A hallmark of the village’s Polish roots 
thrives in the Fransiscan friary and pub¬ 
lishing house, visually dominated by the 
adjacent Assumption of the Blessed Vir¬ 
gin Mary Church. The grand church w r ith 
its twin steeples adds majesty to the land¬ 
scape on the drive through town. 

Originally the parish, established by 
Fransiscan friars, was limited to the Pol- 

Please see Pulaski/B-2 


The Pulaski file 

□ Population: 2,212 

□ Watch the birdie: The air was 

filled with the sound of peeping re¬ 
cently as the first shipment of chicks, 
ducklings and baby turkeys arrived 
at the co-op. The co-op takes orders 
from area farmers for the baby birds 
from March through June. Almost 
2.000 birds were delivered in the first 
shipment and another 1,000 could be 
sold before the end of the season. 

I] In name only: The sign above the 
door says monastery, but the Rev. 
Everard Scesney of Fransiscan Pub¬ 
lishing points cut that the sign next 
door is a misnomer. The building be¬ 
tween the publishing house and As¬ 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
Church is actually a friary A mones- 
tary is run by monks, while a friary is 
run by friars, he explains Monks 
take a vow of stability and stay where 
they are. while friars are more like 
vagabonds. Scesney says. 







□ Pulaski 

ish. That is no longer true and the 
church, though physically at¬ 
tached, is not affiliated with the 
publishing house or friary. 

In the publishing house, a small 
staff of friars and lay people work 
dilligently to produce missalettes 
and magazines — many written in 
Polish. They are distributed 
throughout the United States and 
Europe, says the Rev. Everard 
Scesney, general manager. 

In a more casual setting across 
town at BJ’s Cafe, owner William 
Smith sits down at the counter to 
share coffee and conversation with 
his regular customers. It’s a good- 
natured group at this popular 


gathering spot and the talk is pep¬ 
pered with plenty of wisecracks 
and ribbing. 

"It’s a nice community to live 
in," says Albert Van Nieuwenho- 
ven. He and his wife Regina at one 
time lived in Pulaski and owned 
the A&W Restaurant that is now 
BJ’s. 

Not about to miss a chance to 
tease his Polish buddies, Van 
Nieuwenhoven says, ’’They needed 
a Belgian here,” to keep everyone 
else in line. 

His comment is met with jeers 
that quickly dissolve into laughter 
as the next round of lively banter 
commences. 


■ Next week: Algoma in 
Kewaunee County 







